DISEASE   AND    THE   LAW

preventive and curative medicine it is gradually developing into
state medicine.

The administration of public health has always been influenced
by two factors: the status of medical science and the prevailing
political philosophy. The more that was known about the cause,
nature and cure of disease, the more effectively a government
could act. But the political philosophy determined whether a gov-
ernment was able to apply the existing knowledge, and in what
way,

In the Western world two trends developed side by side from
the 16th to the beginning of the 19th century. In countries with
absolute government such as France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, the
administration of public health was centralized and paternalistic,
while much initiative was left to the local authorities in democratic
countries where the prevailing philosophy was that of liberalism,
such as England.

Under absolute government the monarch, advised by his cab-
inet, made the laws. He was to his subjects what in the family the
father was to his children. In health matters he commanded what
he considered good for the people and prohibited what he thought
was bad for them. Enlightened despots, rulers like Frederick II of
Prussia, Joseph II of Austria, or Catherine II of Russia surrounded
themselves with the leading philosophers, scientists and physicians
of the day. They listened to advice and the power they com-
manded enabled them to carry out far-reaching reforms. Of course,
the people never had any guarantee that their monarch would be
enlightened. Catherine II was succeeded by her half-crazy son
Paul I; Joseph II by his brother Leopold II who pursued a reac-
tionary course.

The chief exponent of this public health trend was Johann Peter
Frank (1745-1821). Adviser to half a dozen monarchs, he was a
physician and hygienist of great vision. In a six-volume work he
studied the influence that the physical and social environment ex-
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